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should have scruples about compromising you by paying you
so much homage, but I know you are not one of those who
repudiate their actions, their friends, and even their thoughts.
There is no breaking the tempered steel of your will.
I was to learn later that in Morocco you compelled the
admiration of the men who kept you under surveillance.
I know that, confronting your judges, you will be less
concerned to defend yourself than to indict their masters,
the murderers of France.
When shall we meet again ?   Shall we ever meet again ?
The British destroyer which was to take me to Le
Verdon, where I should board a freighter bound for some
British port, was moored by the Quai des Chartrons.
Beneath a downpour of rain the late-comers came
hastening aboard: officials, merchants, nurses of the
British colony with indispensable luggage snatched up at
random in the haste of departure and thrown anyhow on
the deck; there was the traditional confusion and melan-
choly of embarkations with something inexpressible added,
the feeling of a final rupture, of an end. Even in the
ordinary circumstances of life, to depart is to some extent
to die, if it be true that there is death in any parting.
But this departure, without anything exciting to occupy
the mind, was a frightful severance, a wrench never,
perhaps, to be healed. Silent farewells were exchanged.
The destroyer glided away and turned. My eye could
make out nothing but a few points of light . . . and the
vague mass of the town . . . and the shore . . . and my
country slipping ever further away ; my country mutilated,
bleeding, covered with mud. My heart grew heavy and
heavier yet. It was as though a block of ice weighed
upon my head. . . .
A hand gripped me and led me away, the hand of Noble
Hall, of the British Embassy, a knight of the entente
cordiale since the earliest days, one of those Britons
who have a rare delicacy of feeling. He never told me,
he never would tell me that he felt pity for my grief.